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many ways to provide program participants with opportunities for responsibility and conventional success through community involvement. In the House of Umoja, for example, boys are required to provide some regular service to residents of the immediate neighborhood. Often they tutor an elementary school child in reading. This fulfills several goals simultaneously. It improves the reading of the tutor, creates a situation wherein the delinquent must act as a positive role model for another, and promotes contact and goodwill between the program and neighborhood residents. Other community service components that could .be built into the program, depending on the needs and activities of actual organizations in the community, might include regular visits to the elderly in a nursing home, collecting newspapers for recycling (and money for the use of the group), and mobilizing community residents and lobbying city hall for street improvements or a neighborhood park.
Creating a complex, well-designed program would be only part of the task; it would have to be designed to mesh with a research strategy that tests program assumptions, examines program processes, and assesses outcomes. The research would optimally be designed as an experiment, with random assignment from a pool of eligibles to the experimental program and two control conditions, probation and an alternative, more traditional secure institutional program. This design would require the establishment, prior to initiation of the program, of a mechanism for assignment to experimental and control conditions that would be approved by the court and designed in such a way as to prevent court personnel from circumventing it. To test program assumptions, a variety of input measures would have to be designed to collect data on offense history, peer group commitment, family relations, background, academic record, and personality of participants. Program operations would have to be carefully monitored both to assure the integrity of program implementation and to provide data on the change process itself. Qualitative data about the experience from the perspectives of the client and staff should be gathered to indicate how these actors perceive and react to the program. It would be necessary to collect data on actual program operations of both the control program and the experimental programs, since they could not be assumed to operate as planned. Process data might include periodic tapings of peer group and family discussion sessions, interviews with participants at reguoar intervals, and analyses of "critical incidents" that alter or otherwise affect program operations. Data gathered by the researchers could be supplemented by the observations of participants. Some of the boys, for example, might be paid to keep a log or diary. This requirement would have the added value of providing some boys with a legitimate source of income and encouraging the development of writing